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The Institute for Educational Leadership's Postsecondary Education 
Convening Authority is pleased to publish this report of a seminar 
on "Innovation, Outcomes, and the State Budgeting Process" held in 
San Diego, March 22 - 24, 1976. PECA commissioned Marvin W. Peterson, 
Associate Professor of Higher Education at The University of Michigan, 
to be the "eyes and ears" of the seminar c^^d to prepare a report 
which captured the essence of the convenin. Also included are an 
agenda and a list of participants. 

The seminar was a joint effort of seven organizations which share 
an interest in the issues of performance review and performance bud- 
geting in postsecondary education. In addition to PECA, the groups 
include: 

Education Commission of the States (ECS) 
Legis 50/The Center for Legislative Improvement 
National Association of State Budget Officers (NASBO) 
National Center foir Higher Education Management 

Systems as WICHE (NCHEMS) 
National Conference of State Legislatures (NCSL) 
National Governors' Conference (NGC) 

PECA appreciates the contributions of John Folger, Warren Hill, 
Dennis Jones, Elton McOuery, Sidney Micek, Richard Millard, Melvin 
Orwig, William Pound, Kathy Sample, and James Wead in the conference 
planning. 

In addition to the Peterson paper, three others were produced for 
the seminar. These papers and a set of discussion-session notes are 
available free by writing or calling PECA. Titles and authors are: 

Who Wants 0 come Measures and Why do They Want 
Them? , by nn Folger 

Legislative Review: War, Peace or Armed Truce? , 
by Howard Klebanoff 

Introducing Higher Education Outcome Information 
into the State Planning and Budgeting Process , 
by Sidney Micek 

The San Diego seminar was one of a series of related convenings 
which are addressing performance and budgeting issues. PECA, ECS, 
and the Fund for the Improvement of Postsecondary Education jointly 
sponsored a conference in July, 1975, on "Scate Funding of Post- 
secondary Education: Incentives for Improvement," which served as 
the stimulus for the San Diego seminar. A report of the July con- 
ference, prepared by Russell Edgerton of the Fund for the Improvement 
of Postsecondary Education, was a major background paper for the 
San Diego seminar, and is included in this publication. 
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The summer i976 meetinc of the State Higher Education Executive Officers will 
inc jde a Si>minar on tS(*<'a issues and ECS's Inservice Education Program is 
planning a all 1976 S( a Di'igo follow-up conference with the active participation 
of the Asso' iation ^ ' COv'erning Boards and the groups wh ch co-sponsored the 
San Diego s nmar. I'h^ inservice Education Program and ^he National Association 
»>f State Bucget ^<t.cero co-sponsored a seminar in Decem(3r, 1975, on "Making 
UiCisions 1r ^ Time or Fiscal Stringency". 

?lCA h s pub I: shed four reports during the past year on issues related to state 
licensina, ^tate fi ^ncing, and adult learning. Single copies are free and 
can be obta ned by writing or calling PECA. Titles and authors are: 

Approaches to State Licensing of Private Degree-Granting 
Institutions , The Airlie Conference Report 

The Incentive Grant Approach 1n Higher Education: A 15 Year 
Record , by Martin Finkel stein 

A Synthesis of the Clearwater Conference for Directors of 
State Studies of Adult Education , by James M. Heffernan 

Government Funding Policies and Nontraditional Programs , by 
Richard Meeth 

PECA is supported by a grant from the Fund for the Improvement of Postsecondary 
Education. 



Kenneth Fischer 
Director 

Postsecondary Education Convening Authority 
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THE CONFERE NCE : A CO NTEXT 

''lis conference grew out of a conference jointly sponsored by the 
Fund for the Improvement of Postsecondary Education (FIPSE), the Education 
Comnrission of the States (ECS), and the Postsecondary Education Convening 
Authority (PECA) in San Francisco in July, 1975 on "State Funding of Postsecondary 
Lducation: Incentives for Improvement." That conference featured some blunt 
.Mscussions about the stagnation of institutions of postsecondary education, 
(^vcessive restraints on change, increased competition for scarce resources, 
^hp sinking priority of education, and the "Brown-Dukakis ethos" in which the 
essential character of government services is reevaluated. 

The San hrancisco conference identified the following priorities for state- 
level action: focus on a performance orientation; establishment of steps to 
preserve adaptability; development of cooperative means to improve use of 
resources; anc^ an emphasis on mechanisms for enhancing trust and rationality in 
felationships between states and institutions. The conference concluded that 
'1 perforrrance approach was worth serious consideration and, more specifically, 
that its connection to budgeting should be evaluated. This became the planning 
focus for the conference on "Innovation, Outcomes and the State Budgeting Process" 
which IS summarized here. 

The conference planners recognized that institutional representatives, state 
]p(jislators, executive budget officers, and state higher education agency staff 
feel substantial pressure to keep up with developments in higher education and that 
an "exploratory" dialogue about performance measures and budgeting would be useful. 
In preconference interviews conducted by NEXUS, postsecondary education's "people 
bank", the participants themselves indicated that their first concern was with the 
process by which states develop and implement outcome and performance measures 
either for assessment or budgetary purposes. Their second concern was to ask 
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some specific questions: What kinds of performance indicators or outcome me ,ures 
are being used? What difficulties have different constituencies encountered in 
obtaining useful information? How much information and in what form should it 
be provided to various groups? How does one take into account outcomes that are 
not apparent or easily measurable? 

The conference format, which was developed in conjunction with autobiographical 
data received from participants, provided for considerable discussion and 
presentation of current examples of state-level activities. Major statements 
by John Folger, Sid Micek and Howard Klebanoff addressed pressures for initial 
studies of and the legislative perspective on a performance approach. Fred Pinkham's 
interview with Howard Bowen, James Furman and Eileen Anderson allowed institution, 
state agency and state executive officers to compare perrpectives. Discussion 
throughout the conference generally fell into seven broad problem areas which 
are reviewed below. 
Reasons for a Performance Approach 

John Folger's oaper and many of the discussions that followed pointed out 
a number of reasons why people are looking at a performance approach both for 
assessment and, potentially, for budgeting. In the larger society, these reasons 
include the declining confidence in higher education, the size of the higher 
education budget which has become a major part of most states' expenditures, and 
the pressjre5> of recession ard inflation which are causing problems in resource 
allocation for state governments as well as institutions of higher education. 
On the state level, the extensive growth of auditing staffs in the state executive 
offices and, more recently, in the legislative staff area, reflect an increased 
concern for accountability. Within institutions of higher education nontraditional 
and innovative programs have felt stifled by the input- or effort-oriented budget 
approaches currently in vogue. Institutions faced with reduced resources must 
consider discontinuing ineffective as well as inefficient programs. Finally, 
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in3tit'jtions face increasing student-consumer demands, reinforced by student-based 
aid, for nore information about institutions and programs. 

The conference discussions reflected considerable ambiguity and uncertainty 
about the consequences of the performance approach. Some felt that such an 
approach night improve the performance of higher education if it were taken 
seriously and critically and if it allowed for differences in institutions, programs, 
and state situations. Hov^ever, if applied in more uniform ways, it could be 
stiflinq. Others suggested that even an attempt to provide performance indicators 
might improve the image of higher education. A similar concern with regaining 
legitimacy was seen in legislators' current interest in using performance 
approaches to inform their constituents about what institutions were doing with the 
money they wore appropriating. Some feared that outcome-oriented performance 
approaches might be too simplistic, but legislators pointed out that the amount 
of information obtained to measure true performance more often led to their 
i>eing flooded with data. While there was concern that outcome data might lead to 
further centr 'ization by allowing higher education or state government agencies to 
dictate outcomes through the budget, ways in which it might lead to greater institu- 
tional autonomy by leaving management to the institutions were also suggested. 

One major concprn about the performance approach was that it was inevitably 
value-laden. Since different constituents would stress different performance 
criteria and might even interpret the same criteria differently, value conflicts 
would result. Another major concern was to avoid over confidence about the gains 
that sone proponents claim for this approach. As might be expected, some 
participants v;erp optimistic that this approach would allow higher education to 
get more state funds and perhaps even increase autonomy while others believed 
that, regardless of the budgetary process and performance criteria, higher 
education would receive less funding and probably lose autonomy. In the middle 
were those who thought that it was an approach that might protect quality in 
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a time of retrenchment, nn'ght help meet more educational needs, and might 
provide a way to reduce some of the conflicts among higher eJjcation policymakers- 
While conclusions were hard to reach, there was substr^ntial agreement that 
it would be helpful to identify problem areas as a basis for dialogue 
among various constituencies, that higher education needed to make a better case 
for its share of state funds, and that any performance approach should make 
changes with deliberate caution. 
The Semantics Syndrome 

One of the reasons for the general caution in discussing a performance 
approach to assessment and budgeting in higher education may be semantics. 
Legislators may see it as another fancy term developed by institutions to disguise 
the fact that nothing has changed, while institutions see it as just another faddish 
approach instigated by the state. Therefoi^e, it is helpful to make some 
distinctions about what is really meant. 

Performance measures differ from other measures used for assessment in 
higher education. Performance measures generally refer to the outcomes of 
higher education institutions or the impacts they have on students, the state, 
or the larger social institutions which they serve. Measures of performance 
can be quantitative or qualitative. They may be goal-oriented and they may 
assess unintended as well as intended effects or actions. Performance assessment 
differs from "management studies'* which focus on issues of productivity and 
ef f icie'^'^^'. These in turn differ from "operational reviews " which are more 
concerned with accuracy of data and responsible stewardship of funds and other 
resources. Obviously, there is a substantial overlap among these broad categories 
but clearly performance indicators are concerned with the effectiveness of 
institutions and programs. 

Assessment can take a variety of forms. There are audits , which are normally 
regular assessments of quantifiable indicators in some standardized procedure. 
(In the past the:e have been associated with operational or fiduciary audits 
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or management efficiency or productivity audits.) There are in tensive and 
comprehe nsive reviews which examine the real value and effectiveness of programs 
or institutions. Audits and reviews are usually, though not always, done by 
groups outside the institutions. Finally, there dre self studies or assessments 
done by the institutions for some form of external recognition or for 
self improvement. All of these different kinds of assessment may include 
performance dimensions. 

The performance assessment approach is further complicated by the fact 
that it is often done by a number of different institutions or agencies. At this 
conference, for instance, examples of audits or reviews were reported from the 
executive branch of government (usually the budget or finance office); from 
the legislature which may have separate fiscal, audit, anci program evaluation 
staffs; and from the state higher education governance system where governing 
boards conduct reviews to fulfill their managerial responsibilities for spending 
and allocating money and coordinating boards conduct policy reviews ^or planning 
or to justify requests to the legislature. In addition, many assessments are 
made within institutions by institutional and analytic studies offices or other 
units and external reviews are conducted by accrediting agencies. 

In adopting a performance approach it is necessary to obtain some agreement 
on what the terms mean and what agencies and groups are involved in each state. 
This is more easily accomplished when specific questions are asked about performance, 
when the indicators used are precisely identified, and when there is a clear 
understanding of the institutional program being assessed and the roles and 
functions of the parties involved. 
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The Guidance System: Concern for Consensus or Control ? 

In his book, The Active Society , Amitai Etzioni distinguishes the capacity 
of social systems to reach d consensus or make decisions from their capacity 
to control outcomes and implement decisions. In his argument, an active society 
is one tnat has both capacities. At this conference greater emphasis seemed to 
be given to the process of reaching consensus on performance criteria. Discussions 
about the consensus capacity within the states stressed the communication gap 
between institutions and legislatures and some of the negative stereotypes ',riat 
each had ' the other. The major concern was that educators and legislators 
find ways to work together more effectively. It was pointed out that 
the anti-legislative, anti-government bureaucracy attitude in the country may 
be as strong as the anti-higher education feeling. In any case, the two groups 
share a common problem explaining what their efforts accomplish which 
might be thp basis for dialogue. Specific mechanisms for generating dialogue 
were less clear. Conference participants recognized that legislative decision- 
making power was often situated outside education committees or staff groups 
and that the real criteria for policy decisions were often pragmatic and political. 
Participants also recognized the need to involve state executive agency staff 
in the dialogue. 

In the area of controlling outcomes or implementing decisions, participants 
noted that the growth of information systems and analytic staff that has already 
occurred in institutions of higher education is also taking place in the 
legii * ve and executive branches. In many states all of these groups may 
eventua v be working in the same area. Because the concerns and purposes of 
these gr-^-jps differ, there may be duplication, conflicts, distrust of another 
group's data and analyses and competition. Since such potential conflicts add to 
the r eal costs of higher education control systems, any consideration of tha 
performance approach needs to ask whether it would create additional bureaucratic 
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procedures or simplify present systems. 
Creating Consensus on Performance Criteria 

Conference discussion groups identified two quite different approaches 
to creating coiisensus on performance criteria for a state considering 
adopting them. One approach starts with legislative and executive information 
needs for decision-making as the Kasis for defining the scope and nature of 
data required for performance criteria. The other approach assume: that valid 
information begins with institutional statements of mission, role and scope from 
whi:h institutions develop tneir owr perfonnance criteria and present them 
to the state government. Obviously these two approaches represent different 
styl-^s of state coordination and governance, but tney may also represent very 
diff.r^nt notions of performantf* indicators. The first focuses on what institu- 
tions think they accomplish and the second on the concerns of legislators and 
executive officials in their daily political lives. Sid Micek's paper explored 
the different priorities one might find in these two approaches and identified 
outcomes preferred by various constituencies. 

Although there were different opinions about the appropriate role of the state 
legislatures, state executive officers, higher education coordinating officials 
and institutions in determining performance criteria, there was general agreement 
that if institutions or the higher education agencies didn't take the initiative, 
the states would. There was also agreement that the process through which 
performance criteria were established should involve open discussion. Reports 
from states already involved in performance reviews gave some useful if limited 
information on the experience of establishing performance criteria. 
Measurement Issues 

As Sid Micek pointed out, the measurement of performance indicators is 
complicated by a number of issues: the lack of explicit measures for outcomes, 
misunderstanding or ignorance about techniques for analyzing and collecting 
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outcome measures, the lack of goals and objectives that indicators might be 
oriented toward, and fear that performance indicators will be misused. Despite 
these difficulties, several states are beg nning to use outcome or performance 
criteria in serious attempts to assess procrams, and the National Center for Higher 
Education Management Systems (NCHEMS) has a major project to gorize outcome 
criteria. 

The conference also highlighted a number of additional issues involved 
in measuring performance outcomes. One is t:hat the content of each performance 
criterion needs to be carefully spelled out. What in fact is being measured? 
Is it an immediate outcome or an Impact on the larger society? Can it be 
measured now or only after the passage of time? The NCHEMS outcomes offered a 
useful initial categorization of different content areas of outcomes. 

Another problem is that the level of measurement arouses considerable debate. 
Should performance measures be specified for programs or for institutions? 
Those interested in resource allocation and concerned about current budgetary 
constraints seemed to favor performance outcomes based on program level assessments. 
Others who were more concerned about institutional autonomy and about even more 
abstract and hard-to-measure institutional outcomes seemed to prefer institutional 
level measures. A survey made last year by Robert Barak showed that most of 
the existing attempts to develop performance measures by state higher education 
agencies focus on programs rather than total institutions and this may be the 
continuing trend. 

Reqardless of the content of performance criteria or the level on which 
performance is measured, a major difficulty in using performance indicators is 
imputing causation from the higher education experience to changes in the 
outcome indicators. Setting up comparative research programs to control all 
the variables that might influence the outcomes is extremely time consuming and 
expensive. One alternative suggested that a longitudinal review of the same 
performance measures, if used consistently and cautiously, might be an effective 
barometer. 
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Along with the difficulty of imputing causatnn to the performance measures, 
the problem of deciding what standards to use for evaluation emeiges. One 
approach is to relate performance measures to goals. But this approach may 
overlook many important unintended consequences of a {.articular program or 
institutional effort which could be far mo'^e important than the achievement of 
d predetermined goal. Another method is comparison. With ohu approach there 
dre difficulties in finding similar institutional types cf programs and in 
insuring consistency in data collection and anal:?sis proc9dures in larger scale 
institutional comparisons. Thi? {:roblem of standards has already been identified 
a major focus for NCHEMS' institutional exchange project which, unfortunately, 
does not currently focus on outcome measures. 

'\ final measurement issue involves the people who revi?w and evaluate performance. 
Too many reviewers and limited aqrepment on which criteria are most appropriate lead 
to the establishment of too many criteria. Further, exaggerated fear of misuse 
of simplistic indicators may encourage overemphasis on the development 
of multiple outcome measures. This not only increases the difficulty of 
Derformance assessment but also fosters state-level decisionmakers' concerns 
that they will receive too much data. 
Thp evaluation Process 

Conference discussion groups explored the roles and functions of the various 
constituencies who participate in the evaluation process. These include institu- 
tion-based evaluation teams, state higner education agency research staff, 
state legislators and executive auditing staff, outside accreditation teams, 
and various combinations of these groups. The '•unctions of the various constituencies 
are partially related to the purpose of the evaluation -- whether it is to 
provide information for improvement or to make final judgments on contributions. 

The assessment or evaluation issue is further complicated by the 
questions of who is the best ^curce of dat^ and should ^t be collected and 
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provided by the institutions themselves, by state agencies, or by some other group. 
Conference participants did not reach a consensus about the roles and functions 
of the various groups in the data analysis and assessment process. Obviously, 
institutions desire to claim as large a role as possible yet most of the efforts 
initiated today appear to come from the state level. But as distrust among 
constituencies increases, these issues become more central to making the assessment 
process work. 

Linking Dilemmas: Relating Outcomes to Action 

Conference participants reported little experience in relating performance 
measures to the budgeting function and suggested that budgets were influenced 
by very marginal judgments that might be made on the basis of information 
available from some program review or audit. Most fel that the form of budgeting 
had little effect on outcomes and that it was not likely to affect the number 
of dollars received. Thus, there was little support in the discussion groups 
for attempting to link performance measurement to budgeting. On the positive 
side, some did feel that performance parameters could help to identify problems 
and that both qualitative and quantitative performance measures might encourage 
creation of alternative means for achieving outcomes which then could be tried 
and evaluated. 

Most conference participants supported the aevelopment of performance 
indicators first and only after there is substantial experience with the indicators 
would they consider moving into performance budgeting. There seemed to be a 
tendency to stress the development of quantitative performance indicators first 
and some participants believed that these quantitative indicators might be the only 
ones that would have any potential use in the budgeting process. There was an even 
stronger feeling that performance measures should not or could not be related 
to budgeting at all, first, because budget decisions have to be made annually 
while performance indicators change slowly, and second, because budget decisions 
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are based on information which is easily understood while the linkage between out- 
comes and budget dollars may not be apparent. 

Finally, if performance measures were to be applied to the budgetary 
process, there was concern that there be a close fit between the budgetary reporting 
structure and an outcome in order to show a cause-and-effect relationship. This 
was of greater concern to those interested in program-oriented performance 
measures. A plausible linking structure for institutional performance budgets 
was less clear except in relation to institutional lump sum appropriations. 
Summary =^nd Recommendations 

The conference produced no strong agreement on why performance measures were 
necessary or desirable and no clear evidence of their consequences. There was, 
especially among state-level officials, general agreement that the adoption of such 
measures may be inevitable, that they may have desirable consequences, and that 
there is a need to pursue their development. Participants provided many examples 
of using performance indicators for program audits or review but had little 
experience in the area of performance budgeting. There was a strong feeling 
that performance criteria and performance evaluation processess need to be the focus 
of much more dialogue among interested parties but that the form of the dialogue 
will vary from state to state. The participants exhibited great interest and 
substantial caution. Whether their tentat «veness reflected a form of future 
shock, fear, or suspicions of faddishness is not clear. However, it is clear 
that while participants were not ready for a "Grand Scheme," they would subscribe 
to at least some of the recommendations that follow. 

1. If outcome or performance reviews are to have a positive effect and if 

there is any potential for relating them to the budget process, institutional- 
based innovators, budget officers, and state level officials need a new set of 
attitudes. Innovators need to avoid the pitfall of having "answers in search 
of money." Budgeters have to focus on "outcomes and not inputs." Legisla- 
tors need to convince others that they are willing to "provide incentives" 
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to give the approach chance to develop. All need to treat this development 
as a "new experience," as a theory to be tested rather than a "New Dogma" 
wnich conflicts with "truth or past experience." 

2. It may be useful to establish mechanisms for dialogue among various constituencies 
on a state-by-state basis. Some suggestions included: 

a. Informal institution/legislator/executive branch staff meetings to discuss 
issues and problems of higher education and focused around performance 
measures. 

b. Creation of an independent citizens council to collect and maintain 
information on the performance of h-igher education, and 

c. The development of a (jroun uncommitted to any constituency composed 

of people who understand education, have evaluation experience, have some 
expertise in public policy assessment, and understand the legislative 
process. Such a group or task force migfit guide the development of an 
effective performance system while allaying some of the fears of each 
constituency about potential abutes by the others. 

3. There is a need to review and evaluate past experience with performs )ce measures 
and performance review or auditing. 

4. There should be continued funding of major development projects like the 
performance budgeting project in Tennessee supported by a grant from the Fund 
for the Improvement of Postsecondary Education. A set of oroiects in different 
states desiqned to compare the comolexitv of hiqher education structures, the 
variation in coordination mechanisms, and different t^'oes of oerformance criteria 
might give needed insight into the consequences of performance assessment and 

the extent to which it could be tied to budgeting. 

5. There was support for continued meetings or conferences to explain this 
topic. These would include meetings of the various constituents in states 
with active programs, regional meetings of states not yet involved, and the 
creation of a broadly representative National Task Force to set forth some 
principles and guidelines. 
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Final Agenda 

An Invitational Seminar on 
"INNOVATION, OUTCOMES, AND THE STATE BUDGETING PROCESS 

Hotel del Coronado 
San Diego, California 
March 22 - 24, 1976 



Monday, March 22 

1:00 p.m. - Seminar Suite 286 open. Pick up folders and badges here. 

5-00 p.m. - Informal reception Suite 286 

6:30 p.m. - Dinner Hanover Room, just off the courtyard. 

8:00 p.m. - Welcome and seminar overview Kenneth Fischer, Director, 
■^cstsecondary Education Convening Authority. 

8:30 p.m. - 'peakers: John Folger, Director, Project on Evaluation 

of Plan. ling in Postsecondary Education, i 
Education Comnission of the States, and 



Sidney S. Micek, Director, Outcomes of 
Postsecondary Education Project, National 
Center for Higher Education Management Systems 

Topic: "Introducing Outcomes and Performance Concepts 
into the Budget Process: Implications for 
Educational Innovation, Change, and Accountability." 

9:30 p.m. - Seminar Suite open 



Tuesday , March 23 

9:00 a.m. - Morning Session Stuart Room, just off the courtyard. 

Speaker: The Honorable Howard Klebanoff , Chairman 

House Education Committee, State of Connecticut 



Interviews with: Eileen Anderson, Director, State Department of 
Budget and Finance, State of Hawaii 

Howard Bowen, R. Stanton Avery Professor of 
Economics and Education, Claremont Graduate 
School, Claremont, California 

James Furman, Executive Director, 
Illinois Board of Higher Education 

Interviewer: Fred Pinkham, Consultant, Greenwich, Connecticut. 
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Topic: "Reform in the State Budgeting Process for 

Postsecondary Education: Perspectives of the 
State Executive Branch, the State Higher Education 
Agency, and the Institutions." 

12:00 noon - Agenda-setting for small-group sessions that will focus /On 
problems, issues, and needed actions concerning performance- 
based budgeting in postsecondary education. 

12:30 p.m. - Group Lunch Hanover Room 

1:30 P-"i- - Small-group sessions convene Ballroom 

Group assignments will be made Tuesday morning to assure 
balanced representation. 

3:30 p.m. - Reconvene total group for small -group progress reports 
Ballroom 

4:00 p.m. - Adjourn for the day 



Wednesday, March 24 

9:00 a.m. - Small groups reconvene Ballroom 

10:30 a.m. - Total group reconvenes for summary reports by small qroups 
Stuart Room 

11:30 a.m. - Synthesis of the seminar by Marvin Peterson, Center for 

the Study of Higher Education, The University of Michigan. 

12:00 noon - Where do we go from here? 

12:30 p.m. - Adjournir^ent (before lunch) ^ 

Check-out time for conferees is 1:30 p.m. 



Seminar sponsored by: Education Commission of the States 

National Association of State Budget Officers 

Legis 50/ The Center for Le^jislative Improvement 

National Conference of State Legislatures 

National Center for Higher Education Management Systems 

National Governors* Conference 

Institute for Educational Leadership 
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INTRODUCTION 



Pressures continue to mount on postsecondary institutions to "''mprove the cost- 
effectiveness of their programs. Within the Federal government, agencies such 
as the National Institute of Education and the Fund for the Improvement of 
Postsecondary Education are attempting to help institutions respond to these 
pressures by funding research and action projects. But the source of most of 
the financing and regulatory policies and practices which most directly affect 
postsecondary institutions are in each of the fifty states. Without state support, 
few lasting improvements can be made; with state support, much can be done. 

Most recent state efforts to produce change within postsecondary institutions have 
involved n^ jative actions. State governments have denied a variety of institutional 
requests (e.g. , budget increases, approval of new programs), have regulated the 
conduct of faculty and administrators (e.g., affirmative action, faculty contact 
hours, detailed expenditure controls), and have evaluated performance (e.g., audits, 
program reviews). These kinds of actions are often necessary, but rarely are 
they sufficient to bring about lasting, constructive change. Actions are now 
needed which provide positive inducements to change and support those who are trying 
to put improvements into place. 

So it seemed, at least, to the educators, state legislators, state budget officers, 
state agency officials, and other interested citizens who gathered at the Clift 
Hotel in San Francisco, July 17 - 19, to explore what new Initiatives state govern- 
ments might take to catalyze improvments In postsecondary educational Institutions. 
The meetinn began with a presentation by Dr. Clark Kerr, chairman of the Carnegie 
Council on Policy Studies in Higher Education. Beginning on a rather discouraging 
note. Dr. Kerr pointed out that, historically. Improvement in higher education has 
come in periods of growth yet now we are heading In to retrenchment. He went 
on to stress the need for aggressive leadership, for funds earmarked exclusively 
for improvement activities, and for state formulas which facilitate rather than 
thwart improvement efforts. His parting words were pointed: 

"So I say to those of you in state government, that while the Fund for 
the Improvement of Postsecondary Education and other Federal programs 
will continue to contribute to improvements, the actions taken by the 
fifty states will increasingly decide whether or not higher education 
remains as dynamic as the American nation needs and deserves." 

At "Grand Rounds" the following day, the leaders of five innovative postsecondary 
institutions the Community College of Vermont, College IV with the Grand Valley 
State Colleges in Michigan, Empire State College in New York, the Regional Learning 
Service in New York, and the Serviceman's Opportunity College (administered in 
Washington, D. C.) described various difficulties and issues which had arisen 
in their dealings with state governments. The major theme was that some state 
practices — e.g., allocating funds according to credit-hou'^ driven formulas, 
student admissions, quotas, and residency requirements — acted as Inhibitors 
and disincentives to those attempting to introduce cost-effective reforms in 
postsecondary education. 
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The issues, from the perspective of state policymakers, were defined by a panel 
consisting of Edwin Beach, Assistant Director, California Department of Finance; 
John Folger, Education Commission of the States; and Robert Graham, state senator 
from Florida. 

Following this panel presentation, everyone joined one of four working groups, each 
of which was charged with the task of exploring proposals for new state initiatives. 
As background for these discussions, participants were given two papers which had 
been prepared in advance of the meeting. Richard Meeth's Government Funding 
Policies and Nontraditional Programs identified the nature and extent of existing 
disincentives to the emergence of innovative, time-free and place-free educational 
programs inherent in state funding formulas, guidelines, and regulations. 
Martin Finkelstein's The Incentive Grant Approach in Higher Education: A 15-Year 
Record, chronicled the 55 incentive grant programs that are, or have been, 
administered by state agencies and multi-campus systems in the past fifteen years. 
Working group leaders reported on these discussions at a final wrap-up session. 

This report does not summarize presentations and discussions which took place in 
San Francisco. Rather, it represents a statement growing out of the meeting intended 
to define or promote the state role in catalyzing improvement in postsecondary 
education. The report looks back upon the gathering in the light of three guestions; 

1. How did the participants feel about the need for improvement and the prospects 
for state action? 

2. Improvement toward what? What priorities did the participants seem most 
interested in having states pursue? 

3. What suggestions were made as to how the states might pursue these priorities? 

A final section describes events which have takeri place since July, 197&T. which 
represent efforts to move forward on some of the ideas the report describes. 



I. SOBERING PROSPECTS FOR POSTSECONDAKt EDUCATION 

The people gathered at the Clift Hotel were keenly awart of the new, tough social- 
political realities facing postsecondary institutions. Talk was blunt. Senator 
Robert Graham captured the feelings of most of those preient in summing up five 
"threatening prospects" for the future: 

Danger of stagnation . Institutions could easily lose their vitality and 
capacity for change. Clark Kerr's opening remarks indicated some of the 
reasons why. More than half of all the faculty now teaching were hired in the 
1960's, and won't be retiring until the year 2,000. Fifty-five percent of 
all university buildings were constructed in the 1960's, and won't outlive their 
usefulness until the year 2,000. Many institutions are caught with high per- 
centages — up to 90% of tenured faculty. Unionism is growing. While the 
prospects for change iji the year 2,000 are enormous, what do we do from now to 
then? 
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— Restraints on change . The reward system within postsecondary education often 
militates against practices which respond to the real needs and interests of 
constituents. The environment is becoming increasingly complex. Regulation 
is increasing, 

— Increasing competition for scarce resources . Industry and mass transit are 
aggressively competing with education Tor scarce resources needed for capital 
improvements. 

— Education - a sinking priority . In terms of allocating available funds, health 
programs for the aged, and othGr issues are ranked higher in the hierarchy of 
problems people care about solving. Also, while state funding in some areas 

is "uncontrollable," except for changing basic authorization statutes, legisla- 
tures vote each year, or each biennium, on education appropriations, and thus, 
can register their will more readily. 

The "Brown-Dukakis ethos ." People are reevaluating how much government can 

effectively contribute to their well-being, and withdrawing their support of 

some government services. The kind of questioning about the value of postsecondary 

education which Governors Jerry Brown and Michael Dukakis have legitimated is 

not idiosyncratic. It is a portent of things to come, and must be taken seriously. 

These prospects, while sobering, did not mean we should give up hope for creative 
social or institutional responses, or assume that constructive change couldn't be 
initiated. Robert Graham pointed out that some educational territory such as 
services to adults had not been completely staked out by established interests, 
and offered plenty of opportunity for choices. Virginia Smith noted that while 
change often occurs in a time of growth, the kind of change that occurs Is often 
a mere expansion and extension of existing practices. Genuine innovations and 
quality improvements usually occur in times of retrenchment, when assumptions are 
questioned and tough decisions must be made. 



II. PRIORITIES FOR STATE ACTION 

Much of the conversation was focused on the "how" questions concerning the role 
of state governments in stimulating improvements. But, repeatedly the question 
arose: What kinds of priorities could states realistically pursue? Four answers 
predominated in the presentations and comments of the participants. 

1 . Focus on performance 

Retrenchment and competition stimulate the question: How do we tell whether 
a given institution is doing a good job? If we cannot simply maintain all 
institutions and programs but must choose among them on the basis of relative 
merit, what constitutes effective performance? And this question raises the 
more fundamental issue: What is it that postsecondary institutions are supposed 
to be achieving? For what can we hold them accountable? 

Many present responded very positively to the theme of focusing on performance. 
Senator Graham observed that "states should focus on objectives rather than 
the processes of change, since there is no necessary correlation between social 
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needs and educational productivity." Goals needed to be clarified. While the 
growing movement to define educational outcomes in terms of the kinds of know- 
ledge, skills, and attitudes students should be able to demonstrate upon 
graduation was noted, participants observed that this movement was not clearly 
understood nor practiced by many institutions. 

Others noted that measures of quality and outcomes were not entirely foreign 
to postsecondary education. But previous criteria, which often focused on 
the nature and content of educational offerings, do not seem as useful now. 
Consumers of all kinds want criteria more appropriate to the 70 's and 80 's 

2. Preserving the adaptability of postsecondary institutions 

Confronting postsecondary institutions are new kinds of students, substantial 
changes in the labor market, new demands for economy, and other conditions 
which require substantial changes in their programs and methods of doing 
business. They must not only adapt to present realities, but also preserve 
the capacity to adapt to unanticipated requirements in the future. 

Presenters and participants identified changes both internal and external 
to the institutions themselves which were threatening institutions* capacity 
to change. The key internal change was clearly seen as the one identified 
by Dr. Clark Kerr: the growing number of institutions with built-in faculties 
who would not retire for a number of years. The educators who made presenta- 
tions at "grand rounds" identified a, number of external changes, including 
the growth of reporting requirements, budget controls, and regulatory activities- 
all well-intentioned, but in total a force strangling the flexibility institu- 
tions need to manage their own internal affairs productively. 

3. Cooperation, and the more effective use of educational resources 

There were a number of calls -- often blunt -- for cooperation and more effective 
use of educational resources. Several discussants pointed to the need for 
administrators and faculty members within colleges and universities to see 
themselves as part of a larger system of human services, and to link their 
efforts with other agencies concerned with human development. Laurence Hall 
noted that were educational institutions to do so they might be eligible for 
new sources of financing -- such as Title 20 funds under social services. 

Edwin Beach challenged the "educational establishment" to recognize the 
important resources for education represented by the trade and technical schools, 
proprietary institutions, industrial programs, and other institutions offering 
non-degree-granting courses. He proposed moving out of the traditional mode 
of funding education, to specify what services states expect to be delivered 
to their citizens, and then to contract with whatever institutions can most 
effectively provide these. 

While the need for cooperation and integration elicited universal agreement, 
conferees differed sharply on issues about how this objective could be pursued 
most effectively. Some felt that confrontation was more appropriate than talk 
of incentives and compromise. Voluntary cooperation would never occur or work 
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even if it were accepted. Others argued that effective cooperation among 
institutions requires a combination of institutional self-interest, coordinating 
authority, involvement of all parties concerned ?*nd incentive funding. This 
led to the fourth priority for state action — u..^ need for more trust and 
rationality in the processes of policymaking. 

4. More trust, more rationality 

John Folger observed that there were three alternative ways in which decisions 
concerning educational resources could be made: 1) the frte u .j ket mechanism, 
which he stated neither fosters nor inhibits innovation but is neutral; 
2) the political mechanism (especially legislative decisionmaking), which is 
frequently dominated by vested interest groups and is therefore biased towar*d 
the status quo; and 3) rational planning — especially by executive agencies -- 
which has the potential for stimulating change, Folger observed that the 
agencies which could provide leadership in planning had not done so, but noted 
that initiatives (such as the attempt to define performance criteria) had the 
potential for bringing about substantial improvement. 

Richard Millard pleaded for a moratorium on "either-or thinking." It is not 
true, argued Millard, that improvements are the sole prerogative of either 
traditional or nontraditional institutions; that change can be most effectively 
brought about by either legislative bodies or executive agencies; that the 
instruments of change are either incentives or regulatory approaches. Rather, 
through national coordination, various groups must be brought together in ways 
which will ameliorate problems rather than polarize issues. 

Senator Robert Graham also stressed the need for establishing a high level 
of trust among educational administrators and public officials. He noted that 
one of the most important roles agencies such as the Fund for the Improvement 
of Postsecondary Education could play would be to foster new trust relation- 
ships between the internal managers of institutions and the external forces of 
state governments. 



III. PROPOSED INITIATIVES 

1, Relax adherence to rigid allocation formulas 



Richard Meeth's paper, which reported the views of 134 postsecondary institutions, 
demonstrated that rigid adherence to allocation formulas for distributing state 
funds was impeding the development of nontraditional and more cost-effective 
educational programs. A good part of the discussion of this issue turned on 
the different views of the participants about the validity of this proposition. 

During "Grand Rounds," College IV of the Grand Valley State Colleges illustrated 
how the allocation formula used in Michigan impeded the efforts of College IV. 
The Michigan formula is based on the credit hour. Institutions are required 
to count the students who are in class on the tenth day of the semester, and 
multiply this by the number of credits the class is worth. But at College IV, 
the working adults who constitute most of the student population may start 
whenever they wish, stop and start again. The curriculum has been packaged 
in small units so that students may earn credits and even fractions of credit 
for little as ten hours of study. Classes are held in high schools, shopping 
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centers, and local industrial plants. Thus, College IV must devise surrogate 
and sometimes artificial ways to report credit hours, and often is penalized 
in competition with traditional programs. Also, students at College IV are 
classified as "continuing education" students if their rate of progress is 
slower than that of full-time students. Thus, even young students are denied 
financial aid opportunities because they are pursuing a self-paced, work-study 
education. 

Edwin Beach and Lyman Glenny maintained, in contrast, that states were moving 
away from rigid adherence to criteria such as the credit-hour and full-time 
equivalent faculty. They felt that more and more states were becoming 
increasingly flexible and responsive to ^.he real requirements and needs of 
institutions. Others pointed out thut budget formulas may appear to academi- 
cians inside institutions as greater impediments to change than they really are. 
Cases were cited in which good will and negotiation proved to be reasonable 
substitutes to the more complex task of devising technical solutions to the 
problems formulas posed. 

While participants disagreed about the extent to which rigid formulas 
were a problem all agreed that states should not rigidly adhere to formulas, 
especially those tied to enrollment-driven criteria, such as credit hours which 
are more appropriate to an era of growth than to an era of retrenchment. 

Recognize performance in allocating funds 

Putting aside the issue of how strictly states adhere to allocation formulas, 
participants went on to note that the formulas themselves are flawed. They 
are tied to indicators, such as student-faculty ratios, of the resources used 
in the educational process. These indicators tell us something about the 
activities institutions engage in, and what level of effort they expend upon 
these activities. But they tell us nothing about the relationship between 
these activities and the results of education. 

A second proposal put forward during the gathering was, therefore, that 
state governments should recognize and reward institutional performance in the 
award of state funds. This was seen as a two-stage process. First, states 
needed to settle on what it was they thought institutions should achieve, and how 
these achievements could be measured. Several participants noted that states 
and consumer groups were particularly interested in measures of productivity: 
Are graduates getting jobs for wh^rh they were prepared? Were they, after 
graduation, satisfied with their educational experiences? 

Defining criteria for performance would pave the way for the next step 
allocating state funds on the basis of institutional progress in meeting these 
criteria, """he enormity of the task, and the compelling need to attempt it, 
were evident to all. Most thought that states could begin, experimentally, 
by identifying a portion of the total educational budget which woula be 
allocated to institutions on the basis of the new criteria. Grady Bogue of 
the Tennessee Commission on Higher Education reported that the Cormission 
was working on a project, conceived by John Folger, to do just this to 
identify, with maxinum institutional participation, criteria of instructional 
performance and then to allocate a portion of the state budget according to 
these criteria. 
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3. Find ways to finance "unbundled" educational services 

Given the numbers of adults interested in further postsecondary opportunities, 
the inadequacies of existing institutional arrangements for serving them and 
the uncertainty in many capitals about how much public support adults should 
receive, everyone seemed to agree that adult education was a "ripe" area for 
intelligent state policymaking. As to what the elements of state policy might 
be, several propositions were advanced: 1) The problem was to create out of the 
educational resources which already exist, such as colleges, libraries, and 
museums, a coordinated "system" which would work for adults; 2) To create this 
system, adults needed access in convenient locations to particul ar educational 
services, e.g., information and personal counseling; and 3) At the present time 
most of the e^^-^ntial services counseling, advising, teaching, examining 
student progress, awarding degrees, placement — are bundled together and 
offered by one provider, the large college or university "downtown" or (more 
typically) "oct in the suburbs." 

During "Grand Rounds," the Regional Learning Service of New York discussed 
Itself as an example of a brokering agency offering a cost-effective particular 
service to adults. R.L.S. consists of a modest administrative office and a 
network of 23 part-time "learning consultants" who live and work in five counties. 
These learning consultants (who need not possess formal credentials for 
counseling and guidance) provide a crucial service, more effectively, at a 
lower cost, than many campus-based student services programs. But R.L.3. is 
not eligible for the state or federal funds which flow to traditional postsecondary 
institutions. Similarly, clients of R.L.S. services are not eligible for 
state or federal student aid programs. 

Proposals were made for states to find ways of financing needed services not 
now provided. Some felt that states could open up existing programs to agencies 
operating outside established institutions. Others saw the states taking a 
more directive role. The coordinating board in Colorado was cited as an agency 
which had established a new educational service which coordinates continuing 
education programs in a number of state universities and colleges, and returns 
funds raised by tuition to develop further programs throughout the state. Others 
proposed that states should develop contractual arrangements with proprietary 
schools, non-degree program scholarship services, and other agencies. Some 
thought that the states rather than the educational institutions and agencies 
should specify what outcomes are important, and contract with any agencies which 
can perform these services. 

4. Re-examine state requirements pertaining to residency, admissions, and 

o ut-of-st ate tuition 



Also during "Grand Rounds," the Servicemen's Opportunity College presented 
the dilemmas which confront active-duty servicemen in obtaining degrees from 
postsecondary institutions. Because servicemen are seldom in one location long 
enough to meet all the degree and residency requirements of a single institution, 
they confront, and illustrate, the problems of the transient student: residency 
requirements, admission quotas, tuition differentials, poor articulation between 
institutions, problems of transferring credits. 
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Discussants did not get to the point of prescribing specific strategies and 
techniques for reducing some of the inter-state disincentives to moi-e effective 
cooperation and coordination among educational Institutions. But all seemed 
impressed with the importance of the problem and benefits to be gained from 
addressing it. A major — perhaps the major way to more effective utilization 
of educational resources would be to enable students to save hours, S6ir.3nters, 
and years of time now spent "starting over again" and duplicating work under- 
taken elsewhere. Educational institutions themselves can remove some barriers 
which now exist, but others are rooted in state laws and administrative rules. 

5. Profit-sharing 

Several people proposed that states should experiment with incentives which 
enable institutions or units within institutions (e.g., departments) to share 
and profit from their own efforts at being efficient and effective. As the 
Carnegie Commission's The More Effective Use of Resource s points out, private 
industry has developed a number of profit-sharing schemes whereby innovations 
that achieve savings reward the innovators. Such incentives do not exist in 
postsecondary education — indeed the reverse is true. 

Under typical budget procedures, funds unspent by the end of the year revert to 
the central administration and, under many state budget requirements, to the 
state treasury. One simple incentive for economizing would be to allow depart- 
ments and schools to carry over unspent balances from year to year, instead of 
rushing into expenditures which are not required at the moment. Other, more 
ambUious schemes, were also suggested. Why can't departments and schools 
propose strategies and projects for achieving economies and be allowed to 
retain part of the savings for other things they want to do? Why can't budget 
choices be decentralized, with incentives built in at each level for sharing 
the profits of cost savings? 

6. Special funds to stimulate improvements and finance developmental costo . 

Clark Kerr sugg^-^sted in his opening remarks that s.-^tes set aside special funds 
to do the kind of things within states which the Fund for the Improvement of 
Postsecondary Education has been doing at the national level. In discussing 
this proposal, mar.y alternatives were suggested ranging from giving each 
institution percentage set-asides for development, to creating foundations 
administered by multi-campus systems and state agencies, to establishing councils 
which would be governed by educators and public interest representatives. The 
suggestion was made that federal agencies such as the Fund for the Improvement 
of Postsecondary Education could match state efforts to develop incentive grant 
programs. 

There was general agreement that if incentive grant programs do not deal with 
major problems they are not desirable or politically feasible. Most discussants 
felt that states must first determine what the problems and objectives for 
improvement were before determining whether or not an incentive grant program 
could effectively stimulate solutions. Once the problems were identified, the 
locus of authority for the incentive grant program could also be determined. 
Campus-level programs, for example, might best accomplish the objective of 
stimulating faculty interest in teaching improvements, but state-administered 
incentive grant programs might best er:ourago inter-institutional cooperation. 
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Discussants also cautioned aqainst expecting too much from incentive grant 
approaches. Faculties and administrators would be likely to proceed 
incrementally, while legislators would expect more rapid responses to critical 
problems. Discretionary programs are vulnerable in tight budget years. The 
smaller the state, the more persona** the political processes are likely to be, 
and the harder it becomes to establish and maintain a program which is selective 
rather than even-handed in awarding funds. 



IV. WHO DOES WHAT? 

Toward the end of the session, discussion turned to the more pragmatic issues of 
who does what. Some objected to the assumption that incentives would produce major 
changes, and proposed that the 1202 Commission and state coordinating agencies take 
the initiative. Others pointed out that these boards and agencies were not represen 
tative of the widest possible groups, and that they often represented institutional 
interests rather than consumer interests. Lewis Butler observed that if the 
postsecondary institutions themselves cannot change and if coordinating boards were 
ineffective, three alternatives still remain: The executive branches of state 
government can step in via the budget and other processes; legislatu»^es can create 
study commissions and special task forces; and citizen advisory groups can create 
grass-roots support for certain kinds of changes. The gathering ended with 
expressions of the need to build on this meeting by moving forward in specific areas 



FOLLO W-UP 

The planners of the San Francisco conference introd. ed state policymakers to a 
range of improvement efforts in postsecondary education in order to identify and 
analyze the problems facing these innovations and the problems brought about by 
various state funding policies and reporting requirements. Another objective of 
the conference was to establish linkages between PECA and the state leadership 
organizations whose constituents were represented. PECA felt that follow-up 
activites would be considerably strengthened if organizations, such as the National 
Governors' Conference (NGC), Legis 50/The Center for Legislative Improvement, 
the National Conference of State Legislatures (NCSL), and the National Association 
of State Budget Officers (NASBO) were involved as cooperating organizations. 
San Francisco has effectively generated a continuous st^engthening between PECA 
and the leadership of these key organizations which have demonstrated an increasing 
interest in postsecondary education concerns. 

Two PECA papers distributed Ht the San Francisco conference, L. Richard Meeth*s 
Government Funding Policies and Nontraditional Programs and Martin Finkelstein's 
The Incentive Grant Approach in Higher Education: A 15-Year Record have received 
attention in the higher education media. The Chronicle of Higher Education 
published articles on both the Meeth (7/7/75) and Finkelstein (2/2/76) reports, and 
the Higher Ecjcation Daily summarized the Finkelstein report (1/9/76). Requests 
for these publications continue to come into PECA on a regular basis. Nearly 
4000 copies have been distributed. 

Another outcome of the San Francisco Conference was a seminar co-sponsored by 
ECS's Inservice Education Program and NASBO on "State Budgeting and the Financing 
of Postsecondary Education" held December 16 - 17, 1975, in Denver. This seminar 
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marked the first time that these two groups had jointly developed a conference 
for their constituents. Warren Hill, Director of lEP, credited the San Francisco 
conference as the catalyst for the ECS/NASBO meeting. 



The invitational seminar, "Innovation, Outcomes and the State Budgeting Process," 
which was held March 22 - 24, 1976 at the Hotel del Coronado, San Diego, Cali- 
fornia, examined the experience of states which have attempted to identify 
performance indicators and outcome measures for postsecondary education* and 
•»n using such factors in the state budgeting process. Attending the seminar 
were many key legislators, budPet officers, institutional representatives and 
federal officials. The co-sponsoring organizations, which played an active role 
in building the invitation list and in planning the meeting, included the Edu- 
cation Commission of the States, the National Center for Higher Education Man- 
agement Systems, the National Conference of State Legislatures, Legis 50/The 
Center for Legislative Improvement, and the National Governors' Conference. 

The synthesis of the San Diego seminar, prepared by Marvin W. Peterson, Associate 
Professor, Center for Study of Higher Education, University of Michigan, candidly 
reflects the diversity of opinion and perspectives surrounding the issue of funding 
of postsecondary education. Most important, however, is that out of San Diego came 
a commitment by all the groups involved to continue these efforts to increase 
communication and share the experience of pioneering innovation in the budget 
process. Among the proposals for further activity are 1) several regional workshops 
which will bring together representatives from those states with experience in 
innovative budget techniques to share information with officials from states 
lacking experience, 2) a second national seminar in late 1976 which will accomodate 
many of the state officials who were invited to attend the San Diego seminar but 
were unable to do so because of legislative sessions. The seminar should also 
benefit from some significant research efforts presently underway. PECA plans to 
continue to perpetuate the communication which will make these efforts possible. 
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PROGRAMS OF THE INSTITUTE 



EDUCATION POLICY FELLOWSHIP PROGRAM 
(EPFP) (formerly Washtngton Internships in Education) 
IS a national prograrr) designed to help provide future 
leaders the skills in policy rDakmg they rDust have to 
exert effective and enlightened leadership m Arnencan 
education Funds for the prograrr) are provided by the 
Ford and Rockefeller Foundations 

Since 1965. the prograrr) has placed over 250 rr)id career 
persons m one year internships in public and private 
agencies involved m educational policy rr)atters Care 
fully recruited sponsors, who are therr)selves key actors 
in public policy issues, agree to serve as on the job 
mentors by demonstrating, through their daily tasks, 
how educational policy ^ shaped at the State or national 
level An important ingredient of the program is the 
informal weekly seminars through which Fellows 
interact with decision makers, eminent authorities and 
leading specialists in education related fields National 
meetings of Fellows with other special groups contribute 
further to their understanding of educational policy- 
making Fellows' salaries are paid by the sponsoring 
organizations, while the costs of recruitment, placement 
and contmuing professional development are borne by 
the EPF Program Headquartered .n Washington with 
Sites in four States, the EPF Program is designed for 
mid-career persons 25 45 years of age who have com 
pieted their academic training Two-thirds of the 
forty-five participants in 1975-76 have completed the 
doctorate degree, all have demonstrated substantial 
leadership skills and a strong commitment to improving 
the educational system 

Although EPFP participants are widely considered to be 
prime candidates for excellent post Fellowshio positions, 
the EPF Program does not commit itself to obtaining 
future employment for them Fellows frequently take 
leaves of absence from their pre Fellowship position to 
participate m the program 

Illinois Coordinator-Robert Bunnell 

Massachusetts Coordinator-Ursula Wagener 

Michigan Coordinators-Carl Candoh & Matthew Prophet 



EDUCATIONAL STAFF SEMINAR (ESS) is a 
professional development program designed fc^r staff 
members employed by the Executive and Legislati^ff 
branches of the Federal Government in the fietd of 
education The goals of ESS are to provide an open 
forum in which participants can improve their pro 
fessional capabilities and personal fulfillment on the 
job by 

a) t^emg exposed to new ideas and perspectives, 

b) increasing their knowledge of particular 
subjects and their understanding of how 
things actually operate m the field, and 

c) meeting with other professionals involved m 
the legislative and policy formulation processes 
in an informal learning environment which 
fosters improved professional relationships 

ESS supplements the Washington work experience with 
a variety of in service training seminars and m the field 
observation It was established m 1969 and is funded by 
the Institute and by partial reimbursement from the 
goverr^ mental agencies served 

In fiscal year ^975, ESS conducted 73 programs for over 
2200 Federal employees Included were 16 field trips 
and 57 luncheon/dinner discussion meetings, site visits, 
demonstrations, and other executive development 
activities 



THE ASSOCIATES PROGRAM (TAP) is an 

evolving lEL activity whose emphasis up to now has 
been the provision of seminars and oiher fof^ums for 
legislators and other policy makers at State capitals 
Begun in 1972 with three State educational seminars, 
TAP now sponsors 21 seminars, all manned by Asso 
ciates who. on a part-time basis, arrange 5 10 programs 
annually 

Other TAP efforts-- 

Maintain a network of State-level "generalists" 
(Associates) whose ties to lEL m the nation's capital 
provide rare linkages among Federal and State educa- 
tion policy-setters 

Encourage similar linkages among agencies and coalt 
tions seeking to improve processes of State level 
decision making 

Support attempts of individual State leaders (gov- 
ernors, chief state school officers, legislative com 
mittees, etc ) to improve policy making machinery 
and to narrow the communications gap which 
separates political and professional leaders 

OTHER lEL ACTIVITIES 

Under a grant from the Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare's F^ind for the Improvement of Postsecond- 
ary Education, lEL has established an issue development 
service for consideration and transmission of key policy 
issues in postsecondary education The POST- 
SECONDARY EDUCATION CONVENING 
AUTHORITY (PECA) $p onsors conferences, research 
efforts, task force groups and publications focusing on 
such issues as institutional licensing, consumer protection, 
and State financing During 1975 76 the program will 
add lifelong learning and public policy to its agenda. 

lEL and National Public Radio co-produce the 
"OPTIONS IN EDUCATION" series, heard weekly 
over NPR's 179 member stations from coast to coast 
Voice of America rebroadcasts the 1 hour programs, 
and lEL makes cassettes and transcripts available at mini- 
mum cost In 1974 "Options" received awards from the 
Education Writers Association and the Council for the 
Advancement and Support of Education, Mason-Dixon 
Division Funds for "Options in Education" are pro 
vided by lEL. National Institute of Education. U S 
Office of Education. Robert S. Clark Fo indation, NPR, 
and other grantors 

NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
ON WOMEN IN EDUCATION 

Under a contract from Office of the Assistant Secretary 
for Education. HEW. lEL is currently developing task 
forces and Issue Papers to formulate action recom- 
mendations for policy makers in order to work on 
eliminating sex bias from education The topics covered 
are'^'itle IX, Women's Studies Curriculum. Changing 
Male Roles, Women in Educational Leadership, Teacher 
Education. Counselor Education, Women Education and 
Work, Early Childhood Education. Instructional 
Materials and Educational Media, A Research Agenda 
in Sex Role Issues, and Sex Role Issues for Minorities 

The CAREER EDUCATION POLICY PROJECT 
(CEPP) addresses the issues of education, work and 
society funded by the U S Office of Education. CEPP 
uses the resources of other lEL programs-ESS. TAP, 
"Option"-to inform both policy makers and the public 
of the issues in the career education movement 
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